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and Betty’s broom occasionally proves an enemy|to Reaumur, with a thousand of them. From each 
instead of a friend. Their webs, also, have been|of these tubes proceeds a thread astonishingly 
converted into useful articles of dress; they have|slender, which immediately after issuing from it, 
been made to envelope the shapely leg as a silk |unites with all the other threads into one; hence, 
stocking. This has been done by an ingenious|from each spinneret proceeds a compound thread, 
Frenchman, M. Bon, of Languedoc, who ascer-|and these threads, at the distance of about one 
tained that three ounces of spider’s silk would|tenth of an inch from the apex of the spinnerets, 
make a pair of stockings for legs that required be-|again unite, and form the threads we are accus- 
tween seven and eight ounces of that of the silk-|tomed to see, which the spider uses in forming the 
worm to encase them. Such stockings, however,|web. Leuwenhoeck, in one of his extraordinary 
it must be confessed, are never likely to become| microscopical observations on a young spider not 
common. The little spinners are too ferocious|bigger than a grain of sand, in enumerating the 
to form peaceable communities; besides, it was|threadlets in one of the threads, calculated that it 
computed that it took twelve spiders to produce as| would require four millions of them to be as thick 
much silk as a single silkworm, so that one pound|as a hair of his beard. Of such delicate cordage 
of the material would require the united labour of|is the web constructed! But how is this net-work 
more than twenty-seven thousand of these spinners.|interwoven? What are the instruments required 
Then, again, it is not the common web woven by/|for the elaborate work? The spider uses only the 
any kind of spider which can be so manufactured, | claws of its feet, nature’s instruments. With these 
but one of peculiar strength and thickness, which|the creature guides and arranges the glutinous 
the female of a short-legged garden species spins| threads as they are drawn from the spinnerets. In 
into a covering for her eggs. some species of spider, two of the claws are fur- 

This is not all that has been done by spiders for|nished underneath with teeth like a comb, by 
the benefit of mankind: their web has served to de-| means of which the threads are duly separated and 
termine the distance of the heavenly bodies; and by|disposed. When the spider has to ascend by the 
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From “The Leisure Hour.” 
The Spider Family. 


This family is a very singular and interesting 
one, in spite of the ugly appearance of some of its 
members, and of the general dislike which is in- 
spired by them. I do not wish to insinuate that 
the habits and manners of spiders are altogether 
such as are pleasant and amiable, or even proper 
or moral; yet I do think that they ought not to 









































be viewed with such loathing and abhorrence as|it the movements of what were till lately considered | line which has enabled it to drop from an elevation 
’ they too frequently are; they have been created |as fixed stars, have been ascertained ; for accuracy | upon the ground beneath, it winds up the line as it 
for good and beneficent purposes, and their orga-|of observation has been greatly promoted by the|proceeds into a little ball. In this mancouvre, a 
; nization, habits, and instincts were given them by|use of the exquisitely fine fibres of which the web|third claw between the other two is provided. 
One of infinite wisdom and divine prescience. To}is composed. Measuring to a hair’s-breadth will| A singular sight belonging to the autumn, is the 
well-ordered mind, the “ meanest things” that/not do for the astronomer: his admeasurements|occasional showers of gossamer that fall from the 
exist furnish matter for profitable contemplation. | must go to the breadth of a spider’s thread, through | upper regions of the air, and cover everything as 
i Such an observant spirit a network of which he looks at the starry heavens,| with a veil of woven silver. You may sec them 
. “Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks,} Cobweb, in the olden time, used to be applied to descending through the sunshine, and glittering 
F Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” cut fingers as a styptic, as Bottom the weaver, in|and flickering in it, like rays of another kind of 
Profitable lessons may be learned by an obser- |“ Midsdmmer Night’s Dream,” tells us: “I shall|light. Or, if you are in time to observe them be- 
vation of the curious ways and contrivances of|desire of you more acquaintance, good master|fore the sun has dried the dew from off them in 
spiders, Tradition informs us, for instance, that|Cobweb. If I cut my finger, I shall make bold|the early morning, they look like robes of fairy 
‘ one taught Robert Bruce perseverance, and inspired |with you.” A recent French chemist has asserted | tissue-work, gemmed with innumerable jewels. This 
t him with hope when well-nigh conquered by sick-|that it possesses an anodyne quality, and might be| beautiful sight has thus been accounted for. “An 
ness and disaster. Confined to his bed at Inverary,|rendered available as an internal remedy for dis-|immense swarm of small spiders take advantage of 
ht after his seventh defeat by the English, Bruce | eases. the moisture of the air, to carry on their opera- 
D- marked the spider, foiled in seven attempts toreach| Our poetical observers of nature have not ne-|tions, in which they are so industrious that all the 
e the ceiling of the room, succeed on the eighth.|glected this insect. Young says:— stubble-fields and hedge-rows are soon covered with 
i. “Why may not I,” said the Scottish monarch, “do “The spider’s most attenuated thread the fruit of their labours, in the form of a fine net- 
likewise?” He rose from his couch of sickness Is cord, is cable to man’s tender tie work. They appear exceedingly active in the pur- 
n- resolved to make the eighth attempt, and suc- Of earthly bliss; it breaks at every breeze.” | suit of the small insects, which the cold of the 
: ceeded. Various are the purposes for which an all-wise| night now brings down, and commence this fishery 
sk. A careful investigation of the habits, in different | Providence has bestowed on spiders the power of|about the time that the swallows give it up and 
ttates of the weather, of one of these insects which | spinning silk from their bodies. By this they can|quit our shores. Their manner of locomotion is i 
- shared his “ dungeon gloom,” is said to have af-|construct for themselves a place of concealment/curious: half-volant, half-aeronaut, the little crea- Gi 
‘in forded Dumourier the ‘hints for the plan of opera-|from their enemies, a sheltering canopy from rains|ture darts from the organs adapted to that end, a 4 
an tions by which he invaded and subdued Holland,|and storms ; nets, snares, and cells, where, “hushed|number of fine threads which float in the air. i 
_ in 1797. Another problematical service to the|in grim repose,” they “expect their insect prey ;”|Mounted thus in the breeze, he glides off with a i 
not buman race, although undoubtedly a service tothe}and a protective covering for their eggs. The| quick motion of the legs, which scem to serve the 4) 
niet individual most concerned, was that rendered, ac-|thread is, originally a glutinous secretion drawn| purpose of wings, for moving in any particular di- i 
was cording to Popish miraculists, to St. Felix of Nola.|out from certain reservoirs on the body of the in-| rection.” i 
ced pursued by enemies who thirsted for his life,|sect. 1fa spider be examined minutely, there will} Gilbert White, of Selborne, in a letter to Daines t 
igi , to some ruins. He sought safety by creep-|be perceived four or six little teat-like protuberan-| Barrington, writes thus on this interesting subject : 
a ing through a hole in the wall. This hole spiders| ces, or spinnerets, surrounded by a circle ; these are| —‘ On September the 21st, 1761, being then on a i 
on torered over with their webs, before the pagans|the machinery by which by a process more singu-| visit, and intent on field-diversions, I rose before 
felt gt up to it; and there, adds the legend the saint|lar than that of rope spinning, the thread is drawn.|day-break. When I came into the enclosures, I 
y for six months, miraculously supported. Each spinneret is studded with regular rows of|found the stubble and clover grounds matted all 
rt piders are often the allies of man, by keeping| minute bristle-like points. These points are so ex-| over with a thick coat of cobweb, in the meshes of 
er insects within due limits. For instance, we|quisitely fine, that a space often not much bigger| which a copious and heavy dew hung so plentifully 
k. ‘wetimes have to choose between spiders and flies; 





than the sharp end of a pin is furnished, according|that the whole face of the country seemed, as it 
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were, covered with two or three setting-nets drawn | criptions of people. Those who make no preten-|order to heal. It applies the cautery, and yet 
one over another. When the dogs attempted to|sions to a religious character practise it without |pities the invalid. There are times certainly when 
hunt, their eyes were so blinded and hood-winked |compunction, and even with a sort of malignant|it becomes an imperative duty, though a painful 
that they could not proceed, but were obliged to|delight ; while those who profess and call them- one, to point out with the greatest particularity and 
lie down and scrape the incumbrances from their|selves christians are frequently and sometimes |faithfulness the faults of those whom we respect 
faces with their fore-feet ; so that, finding my sport| habitually guilty of it, apparently without imagin-|and love. But it is a task which requires to be 
interrupted, I returned home musing in my mind |ing that it is imcompatible with their avowed prin-|performed with the utmost skill and delicacy, the 


on the oddness of the occurrence. As the morn- 
ing advanced, the sun became bright and warm, 
and the day turned out one of those most lovely 
ones, which no season but the autumn produces— 
cloudless, calm, and serene. About nine, an ap- 
pearance very unusual began to demand our at- 
tention—a shower of cobwebs falling from very 
elevated regions, and continuing without any inter- 
ruption, till the close of the day. These webs 
were not single filmy threads, floating in the air in 
all directions, but perfect flakes or rags, some near 
an inch broad, and five or six long, which fell with 
a degree of velocity that showed they were con- 
siderably heavier than the atmosphere. On every 
side, as the observer turned his eyes, wight he be- 
hold a continual succession of fresh flakes falling 
into his sight, and twinkling like stars as they 
turned their sides towards the sun. How far this 
wonderful shower extended would be difficult to 
say; but we know that it reached Bradley, Selborne, 
and Arlesford, three places which lie in a sort of 
triangle, the shortest of whose sides is about exght 
miles in extent. Neither before nor after was any 
such fall observed, but on this day the flakes bung 
on the trees and hedges so thick, that a diligent 
person sent out miyht have gathered baskets full.” 

The “ Liverpool Mercury” of 1826, narrates a 
similar phenomenon as occurring in the neighbour- 
hood of that town, and for many miles distant, on 
Sunday, the first of October. Countless myriads 


of spiders are necessary to produce this abundance 
of gossamer; for, according to Buffon, it would 
take nearly seven hundred thousand animals to 
produce a single pound of thread. 

Sometimes these creatures and their chariots are 


wafted very considerable distances, “ One day,” 
says Darwin, in his “Journal” attached to the 
“ Narrative of the Surveying Voyages of H.M.S. 
Adventure and Beagle,” “the weather having been 
fine and clear, the air was full of patches of the 
flocculent gossamer-web. The ship was quite sixty 
leagues distant from the land, in the direction of a 
steady though light breeze. Vast numbers of a 
small spider, about one-tenth of an inch in length, 
and of a dusky red colour, were attached to the 
webs. The little spider, when first coming in con- 
tact with the rigging, was always seated on a single 
thread, and not on the flocculent mass. This latter 
seemed merely to be produced by the entanglement 
of the single threads. The spiders were all of one 
species but of both sexes, together with young 
ones. The little aeronaut as soon as he arrived on 
board, was very active running above, sometimes 
letting itself fall, and then reascending the same 
thread; sometimes employing itself in making a 
small and very irregular mesh between the ropes. 
It could run with facility on the surface of the wa- 
ter. Its stock of web appeared inexhaustible. 
While watching some of these tiny creatures that 
were suspended by a single thread, I several times 
observed that the slightest breath of air bore them 
away out of sight in a horizontal line, with a ra- 
pidity that was quite unaccountable.” 
(To be continued.) 
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Fault-Finding. 

One of the most common vices that we meet with 
among men is that of fault-finding. Its preval- 
ence is so extensive that almost everybody seems 
to be infected with it. It is found among all des- 


ciples. 

The practice is as odious as it is common. In- 
deed, few things are more disgusting and repulsive 
to a right-minded person. The individual who is 
addicted to it renders himself in the highest degree 
offensive to men and women of reflection and sensi- 
bility. Such a one becomes a nuisance in society 
—a sort of plague-spot, spreading moral contami- 
nation and disease wherever he goes. He may be 


utmost tenderness and judgment. If the work ig 
bunglingly done, more evil than good will be the 
inevitable result. Indeed there is scarcely anything 
in the whole circle of human duties which demands 
so much ability of every kind as the management 
of the faults of others. And in nothing, perhaps, 
is there displayed so much of unskilfulness, un- 
kindness, and consequent ill-success. We have 
read of a couple of college students, (rooming to- 


tolerated where he cannot be avoided, but he can/gether,) who, desirous of improving themselves 
never be respected and loved. Full-blown speci-|both morally and intellectually, resolved mutually 
mens of this character may not be very numerous. |that they would tell each other of their failings, 
But it is quite easy to find an abundance of those|They entered upon the prescribed work with youth- 
which are sufficiently developed to prove at once|ful alacrity, and with a zeal which was not tem- 
loathsome and noxious. pered by prudence. The result of their injudicious 
The habit of fault-finding is an exceedingly per-|dealing with each other’s faults was, that each be- 
nicious one. Its reflex influence upon him who is|came so uncomfortable in his companion’s society, 
guilty of it, is in the highest degree injurious, |that they both came to the conclusion that it would 
Hatred, envy, jealousy, censoriousness, and all those |be better for them to occupy separate rooms. This 
malignant dispositions and tendencies which lead |resolution, which might have been anticipated, they 
to the practice are daily strengthened by exercise, |carricd into execution. 
and eventually acquire an almost uncontrollable| One of the best remedies for a fault-finding dis- 
power, rendering the individual sour, uncharitable, | position is a thorough knowledge of our own im- 
and misanthrophic. Accustomed to the display of |perfections. A good degree of self-acquaintance 
his ingenuity in the detection of what is faulty in| will always prove a certain corrective of any ten- 
human characters and actions, and habituated to|dency that we may have to harp upon the short- 
dwelling upon what is deformed and unlovely in|comings of others. He who knows himself with 
spirit and conduct, he acquires a morbid appetite jany just amount of accuracy, must perceive that he 
for that which is morally diseased and unwholesome. | Will find enough to occupy his attention and call 
He becomes insensible to the presence and charms |forth bis exertions, in his own frailties and errors, 
of the virtuous and lovely. Like an unclean bird |A just rigor towards his own faults will be accom- 





he fattens upon the corrupt and putrescent, and |pabied with charity towards those of others. We 
nauseates that which is sound and health-giving. ‘should therefore strive to become better cognizant 
In addition to this, he renders himself distasteful of ourselves, more truly acquainted with everything 
to the virtuous and truly refined, and forfeits the| within us that is wrong and defective. Especially 
possession of thatkind of society which would tend to Should we hold up before ourselves the bright mir- 
cure him of his unhappy propensity to fault-finding, | Tor of the divine law, and seck from above that 

Besides this, the habltual fault-finder inflicts un- |light, which, let into our souls, will reveal to our- 
told pain and injury upon others. He does a vast Selves what we are. ‘Thus learning our own moral 
deal of mischief. He is truly a sinner who des- |turpitude, we shall be made more anxious to eradi- 
troys much good. No one can estimate the amount | Cate the evils which we clearly perceive in ourselves, 





of agony which he produces in many a sensitive |than to expurgate the faults of others, of which we 
mind. Long experience has given him consummate |must necessarily have but a partial and inadequate 
skill in the work of lacerating the feelings. Now,|knowledge.—Late Paper. 
the unnecessary infliction of moral pain is an evil, 
which engenders other evils, and is not easily or 
readily remedied. The fault finder alienates the} The first and most important character of clouds, 
affections of friends from each other. He sows dis-|is dependent on the different altitudes at which 
cord in families and among brethren. He creates|they are formed. The atmosphere may be com 
confusion, division, and strife, among those who, /|veniently considered as divided into three spaces, 
but for him, might have lived in continued and de-|each inhabited by clouds of specific character, al- 
lightful harmony. His function is, not to unite, together different, though, in reality, there is v0 
but to sever and disorganize—to produce not peace distinct limit fixed between them by nature, clouds 
and good will, but contention and bitterness. Such |being formed at every altitude, and partaking, a¢- 
an individual is the bane of any church or com-|cording to their altitude, more or less of the chat 
munity, and no organization can be prosperous |acters of the upper or lower regions. The scenery 
which harbors such a member within its bosom. _|of the sky is thus formed of an infinitely graduated 
We would by no means condemn indiscrimi-|series of systematic forms of clouds, each of which 
nately all kinds of fault-finding. In a world where jbas its own region in which alone it is formed, 
there is so much that is wrong and blameworthy,|each of which has specific characters, which cal 
in ourselves and others, it would be impossible not| only be properly determined by comparing them 
to perceive many faults, aud it would not be im-|as they are found clearly distinguished by inter 
proper occasionally to notice and denounce them. |vals of considerable space. I shall, therefore, cou 
But we must unbesitatingly pronounce as unjusti-|sider the sky as divided into three regions, 
fiable the disposition which finds pleasure in in-| upper region, or region of the cirrus; the cep 
cessantly exposing them for no good and valid rea-|region, or region of the stratus; the lower regio) 
son, and chiefly with a view to the wounding of the | or the region of the rain cloud. 
feelings and reputation of others. ‘Thereisa war-| ‘The clouds which I wish to consider as included 
rantable species of fault-finding which lays bare|in the upper region, never touch even the highest 
the fault in order to its correction. It wounds in! mountains of Europe, and may, therefore, be | 
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mn as never formed below an elevation of at 
Jeast 15,000 feet; they are the motionless, multi- 
tudinous lines of delicate vapour with which the 
blue of the open sky is commonly streaked or 

kled after several days of fine weather. Their 
chief characters are—First, Symmetry : They are 
nearly always arranged in some definite and evi- 
dent order, commonly in long ranks, reaching some- 
times from the zenith to the horizon, each rank 
eomposed of an infinite number of transverse bars 
of about the same length, each bar thickest in the 
middle, and terminating in a traceless vaporous 
point at each side; the ranks are in the direction 
of the wind, and the bars of course at right angles 
to it. The groups of fine, silky, parallel fibres, 
terminating in a plumy sweep, are vulgarly known 
as “ mare’s tails.” Secondly, Sharpness of Edge : 
The edges of the bars of the upper clouds, which 
are turned to the wind, are often the sharpest 
which the sky shows, no outline, whatever, of any 
other kind of cloud, however marked and ener- 
getic, ever approaches the delicate decision of those 
edges. Thirdly, Multitude: The delicacy of these 
vapours is sometimes carried into an iafinity of 
division. Nor is nature content with an infinity of 
bars or lines alone—each bar is in its turn severed 
into a number of small uudulatery masses, more or 
less conneeted, according to the violence ofthe wind. 
When their division is merely effected by undulation, 
the cloud exactly resembles sea sand ribbed by the 
tide ; but when the division amounts to real sepa- 
ration, we have the mottled or “ mackerel” skies. 
Fourthly, Purity of Colour: The nearest of these 
clouds—those over the observer's head, being at 
least, three miles above him, and nearly all enter- 
ing the ordinary sphere of vision, farther from him 
still—their dark sides are much grayer and cooler 
than those of other clouds, owing to their distance. 
They are composed of the purest aqueous vapor, 
free from all foulness of earthy gases, and of this 
in the highest and most ethereal state in which it 
can be, to be visible. Farther, they receive the 
light of the sun in a state of far greater intensity 
than lower objects, the beams being transmitted to 
them through atmospheric air far less dense, and 
wholly unaffected by mist, smoke, or any other 
impurity. Hence their colors are more pure and 
vivid, and their white less sullied than those of any 
other clouds. Lastly, Variety: Variety is never 
80 conspicuous as when it is united with symmetry. 
The perpetual change of form in other clouds, is 
monotonous in its very dissimilarity, nor is differ- 
ence striking where no connection is implied; but 
if, through a range of barred clouds, crossing half 
the heaven, all governed by the same forces, and 
falling into one general form, there yet be a marked 
and evident dissimilarity between each member of 
the great mass—one more finely drawn, the next 
more delicately moulded, the next more gracefully 
bent—each broken into differently modelled and 
variously numbered groups, the variety is doubly 
striking, because contrasted with the perfect sym- 
metry of which it forms a part. 

Under all, perhaps, the massy outline of some 
lower cloud moves heavily across the motionless 
buoyancy of the upper lines, and indicates at once 
their elevation and their repose. 

A fine and faithful description of these clouds is 
given by Wordsworth in “ The Excursion.” 

“ But rays of light 

Now suddenly diverging from the orb, 

Retired behind the mountain tops, or veiled 

By the dense air, shot upwards to the crown 

Of the blue firmament—aloft—and wide; 

And multitudes of little floating clonds, 

Ere we, who saw, of change were conscious, pierced, 

Through their ethereal texture, had become 

Vivid as fire,—clouds separately poised, 
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Innumerable, multitude of forms 

Scattered through half the circle of the sky ; 

And giving back, and shedding each on each, 

With prodigal communion, the bright hues 

Which from the unapparent fount of glory, 

They had imbibed, and ceased not to receive, 

That which the heavens displayed the liquid deep 

Repeated, but with unity sublime.” 

Their slow movement Shelley has beautifully 
touched :— 

“ Underneath the young gray dawn 

A multitude of dense, white, fieecy clouds, 

Were wandering in thick flocks along the mountains, 

Shepherded by the slow, unwilling wind.” 

If you watch for the next sunset, when there 
are a considerable number of these cirri in the sky, 
you will see, especially at the zenith, that the sky 
does not remain of the same colour for two inches to- 
gether, one cloud has a dark side of cold blue, and 
a fringe of milky white; another, above it, has a 
dark side of purple and an edge of red; another, 
nearer the sun, has an underside of orange and an 
edge of gold; these you will find mingled with, 
and passing into the blue of the sky, which, in 
places, you will not be able to distinguish from the 
cool grey of the darker clouds, and which will be 
itself, full of gradation, now pure and deep, now 
faint and feeble ; and all this is done, not in large 
pieces, nor on a large scale, but over and over 
again in every square yard, so that there is no sin- 
gle part nor portion of the whole sky which has not 
in itself variety of colour enough for a separate 
picture, and yet no single part which is like ano- 
ther, or which has not some peculiar source of 
beauty, and some peculiar arrangement of colour 
of its own.— Ruskin, 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 
Uf Ministers and Elders and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
SARAH MORRIS. 
(Continued from page 116.) 

“Lynn is a large seaport town, and like other 
large towns it is much curbed up. Yet it has a 
fine large square for a market, with a good brick 
house, and stalls in the form of a half moon. 
After dinner, Second day 20th, Seventh month, we 
took our leave of these kind friends, (Richard Hul- 
lom and wife,) who have gone through much af- 
fliction, poverty within and without, but are now 
blest with the dew of heaven, and the fatness of 
the earth, and are willing to do good with it. His 
son went with us to Wisbeach, on the Isle of Ely, 
in Cambridgeshire, sixteen miles. Here we were 
kindly received by Tillney Goddard, who, on Third 
day, 21st, provided us a guide, his son, to Spauld- 
ing, (in Lincolnshire,) twenty-four miles. On the 
way thither, we saw twelve steeple houses, and 
many pretty dwellings. At Spaulding we were 
kindly received by old John Massey, an innocent, 
good looking Friend and public. A Friend lives 
with him as housekeeper who, also, appears in 
public, Hannah Fines. These two valuable Friends 
made our time passed there, agreeable. Fourth 
day 22nd, were at their week day meetings, at 
which were but twenty persons, including our- 
selves. It was a heavy time, and yet aunt was 
strengthened to encourage them to keep up their 
meeting, and the opportunity was to satisfaction. 

ined at young Jobn Massey’s; his wife Eliza- 
beth is a solid, kind Friend. They, with others, 
spent the evening with us at his father’s, and he, 
on Fifth day the 23rd, went with us to Welbourn, 
a small village, instead of going to Broughton, as 
we had intended. We found, that although the 
meeting house was in Broughton, there was not one 
Friend lived in it, and those who belonged to it 
lived very distant. The meeting was held at times 
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in the village of Welbourn, at which place a few 
Friends lived. To the house in which the meeting 
was kept, we went, and lodged there two nights. 
The Friends were very kind. Thomas Burt, who 
is master of the house, is a young man, one sister at 
present lives with him, and an aunt who is seventy- 
two years of age. She was never married, but 
took a motherly care of him and three or four 
more of his brothers and sisters, who all treat her 
with much respect, and render her age comfortable, 
Her name is Ann Burt. Elizabeth Burt, her 
niece, is as a daughter toher. If sudden thought, 
made a transition to some similar circumstances in 
my own life, it was not to be wondered at. On 
Sixth day 24th, we had a meeting there in the 
afternoon, to which came Mary Dollin, a sister to 
Richard Marriott, who is a valuable Friend in the 
ministry, but at this time in a singularly low spot. 
To my poor aunt this was her first appointed 
meeting, and a memorable one it was, for she was 
made an instructing, comforting instrument to Mary 
Dollin, and all the others, who were but eighteen. 
Many of them staid to tea, and the conversation 
afterwards terminated in a better meeting than the 
appointed one. In our way to this place, we 
baited at Swineshead, and dined at Sleafon, a 
very small towo. We had seen twenty-nine stee- 
ples on our way. 

“Seventh day 25th. We set off early with two 
young Friends, Thomas Hubbard and John Broad- 
bank, for Nottingham, thirty-three miles. We 
passed on our way, first a little village in a val- 
ley, which looked beautiful as seen from the top 
of the hill, then Buckingham village, Coddington, 
and Newark, a large post town, with good streets, 
houses of brick with tiled roof. At Newark we 
breakfasted ata verygood inn. Most of the houses 
we passed, are thatched, but looked neat and good. 
Two miles from Newark we passed a remarkably 
large wooden bridge over the river Trent; near it 
is a small village, the seat of Lord George Sutten. 
We then passed Harram, a larger village ; Upton; 
Southwell, a large market town, houses mostly 
thatched. In this last is a large cathedral of a 
Roman structure. There are no Friends in any 
of these places. Oxen is a pretty village, where 
there are a few Friends, but for want of knowing 
who they were, and where to find them, we went 
six miles further, and dined at an ion called Red- 
land. About 6 o’clock we reached Nottingham ; 
there we were received kindly by our friend John 
Leaver and wife, both ministers, who were re- 
markably tender of us. First day the 26th, were 
at their meeting, where we were glad to meet our 
good friend John Woolman, who was much fa- 
vored in testimony, as was aunt in supplication. 
It was a good meeting, about one hundred and 
thirty Friends present. In the afternoon, curiosity 
brought more than the house, which was not a 
small one, could hold. They were solidly quieted, 
as aunt and John Woolman were particularly led 
to them. It was a favoured mecting indeed. We 
went with John Woolman to John Storer’s, where 
we spent the evening, and fixed on 6 o'clock the 
next evening to have a meeting with all the Friends 
of the town by themselves. Second day 27th, I 
was busily employed with my pen, when [ was in- 
terrupted by a person, who would be thought a 
lover of America. She hindered me an hour about 
nothing. She talked of the sisters Silence, Pa- 
tience and Temperance, whilst I wished she had 
all three. I begged to be excused, left her and 
went to dine with the widow Colsten and others. 
On my way saw the ‘ Castle,’ as it was called. It 
was a castle in King Edward’sdays. It was built 
on a rock on a high hill. In the hill there are 
surprising subterranean works, containing all man- 
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ner of conveniencies for dwellings, slaughter houses |ble sense. I thought he seemed out of reach of |The plough is universally used, spade hus 

and stables, all cut in the rocks. It is now much|thetempter. Sixth day, 31st, we went tothe meet-|being exclusively adopted in only one or two dig. 
contracted, and has been repaired for the Duke of] ing, which was held ina smallish house. There|tricts. Throughout Flanders the spade is generally 
New Castle, and is called his palace. ‘The furni-|were very few Friends, yet the place was full of|used, but almost always in connection with the 
ture is rich and plain. It has thirty-six large|some sort. They were still, and aunt had a pretty |plough. In some districts spade labour is so 
rooms above stairs. It has a grand court yard,|instructive time, and John Woolman had close | plied that it takes the round of the field every three 
and commands a beautiful prospect, it being a vast) work. Twelve public Friends once belonged to|years; and many landlords stipulate that a sixth 
height above the meadows. The rock extends from] this meeting, and now, not one, as John Haslam|or a seventh part of the land shall be dug every 
the castle so far that two or three dozen houses} is past attending. After dinner we took a last|year, thus going over the whole farm with spade 
have been cut in it, with fronts of brick built to| leave of him, and went five miles to John Bar-|labour in six or seven years. Deep ploughing ig: 
furnish a convenience for doors and windows, which] nard’s whose wife Hannah is Rachel Wilson’s sis-|effected to the depth of from 15 to eighteen ine 

is all the light the houses have, for the garden of|ter, at Upper Thorp in Yorkshire. Theirs is alone plough following the other in the same furrow, 
the castle is on the rock above them. Near by is|pretty family of children. Their two daughters, |the spade being occasionally substituted for the see. 
a passage called Mortimer’s hole, because that oe and Deborah, are solid lasses. There un-|ond plough. The care with which these and all 
traitor was betrayed into it in order that he might|designedly four Deborah’s sat at dinner on one|the other operations of agriculture are conducted 
be deceived. This town which lies between two|side ofthetable. The first time I ever met so many|gives to Belgium husbandry that peculiarly neat 
hills, is supposed to contain 40,000 people. at once,” appearance which strikes every observer, the object 


“ At 6 o'clock we went to the appointed meeting being to obtain a deep, friable, and rich soil, equally 
with John Woolman. There were about fifty per- and uniformly manured. 
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sons present, all called Friends, and we had a fa- 
voured time. Third day the 28th, we went with 
several friends to Oxen, nine miles, to an appointed 
meeting. The house was nearly full, although 
there are few Friends here. John Woolman and 
aunt both spoke, and the meeting ended to satis- 
faction. We dined at a poor Friend’s, and John 
Woolman was prevailed on to ride with us to 
Mansfield. So we parted with our loving friends, 
[from Nottingham, ] and the tender Friendsof Oxen, 
thanked us, and wished usa good journey. We 
reached Mansfield, nine miles, by 7 o’clock, where 
we were received kindly by William Marriott and 
wife. Fourth day, 29th. This is a market town, 
not very small. Some of the streets are builded 
along the side and foot of the hill with good fronts. 
The hill makes part of the house, which have no 
cellar under them, but they have them behind or 
along side of the house, in the hill. On the top is 
the garden. There are but few Friends, and the 
people of the town are not fond of coming to our 
meetings. A few, however, did come, and sat 
solidly. Some of them were affected by the truth 
delivered, especially by aunt, who was so clear and 
so powerfully led, that I could but admire at it, 
considering the number, which was but cighteen, 
and they mostly of the unthinking sort. But ob- 
serving one youpg woman much affected, [thought 
it was worth our while coming, if only for her sake. 
Our trouble in getting to that meeting was un- 
common, and we were a sight to the people, who 
flocked to stare at us. 

“We dined at our lodgings, and about three set 
off for Chesterfield, elevev miles, where we were re- 
ceived kindly by William Storr and his wife, al- 
though they knew nothing of us. But Friends are 
friends if they keep their places, the world over. 
The wife is a valuable woman, and treated us like 
her children. Fifth day 30th, we were at their 
week-day meeting, which was large, both of 
Friends and the Setter sort of other people. It 
was a good house and nearly full. Abiah Darby was 
here, and in the early part of the meeting appeared 
in prayer. Jobn Woolman spoke most of the rest 


of the time. He was deep in his gift, and few of|to liquid manure is well known. The extraordi- 


those there could understand him. Aunt sat si- 














BY ANNE G. HALE. 


Over the dark lagoon 
Boweth the willow tall, 


And the long black moss from the pine’s bare bough 


Waves like a funeral pall. 


Seldom the sunshine fair 
Pierces that shrouding gloom, 
And naught is heard save the screech-owl’s cry, 
And the lonely bittern’s boom. 


As if of this gloom afraid, 
Or, sick of its noisome air, 
The flowers that prank the meadow’s breast 
Never have ventured there. 


But, sometimes, up from its depths, 
Out in the morning cool, 
A’ beautiful lily, pure and fair, 
Floats on this stygian pool. 


Never a messenger-leaf 
Cometh before to tell— 
Never a herald-bud peeps first 
Out of its dreary cell. 


Yet, under the waters black, 
Mayhap with the gloom at strife, 
That sweet, fair blossom had dwelt, till dawned 
The morn of its higher life. 


Thus out from the slough of sin 
A fair white soul may rise— 
And, parting the waves of its misery, 
d Look up to heaven’s clear skies ! 


For the unseen spirit, there, 
With his Almighty power 
Wakens to life, and hope, and joy 
A never-fading flower. 


Ye who have marked with fear 
The tide of crime’s fierce flood, 
Take courage! the blackest bosom holds 
The hidden germs of good. 


Go forth ! in patience—work ; 
And with thy love illume 
The heart o’shadowed by sin and woe, 
Till the flower uplifts its bloom. 
—_—__~+e 
Belgium, 
(Concluded from page 126.) 









































“ Tt is to the excellent market which England af- 
fords for its produce that Belgium owes much of 
the present flourishing and prosperous state of its 
agriculture. Flanders may be almost regarded as 
an outlying market-garden, orchard, and dairy 
farm of Great Britain. The quantity of farm and 
garden produce annually raised for English con- 
sumption is astonishing. In 1860 we took from 
our Belgian neighbours butter to the value of 467,- 
686/.; fruit and vegetables to the value of 150,- 
000/.; seeds to the value of 36,764/.; 11,656,576 
eggs, and poultry to the value of 40,270/. The 
exportation of fruit to England is now carried on 
to so great an extent that this branch of horticul- 
ture has become of much importance to Belgium. 
In West Flanders the orchard districts lie chiefly 
in the neighbourhood of Bruges and Dixmude. A 
well managed orchard will produce annually 30d 
worth of fruit per acre. The average number of 
fruit trees to an acre is 160, of which cherry, pear, 
and apple, are the chief. Nothing, perhaps, more 
strikes a tourist than the almost total absence of 
cattle from the fields; in fact almost the whole of 
every estate is under the plough, but it is not un- 
usual for thirty milch cows to be kept on a farm of 
one hundred acres. They are stalled, and fed upon 
oil-cake, beans, clover, roots, and cut straw. ‘The 
average quantity of milk which a cow gives, when 
fed in the stall, greatly exceeds that of our best 
dairy farms; and the quantity of butter made 
from a given quantity of milk is also greater. 
Barley is a grain of much importance in a country 
where the vine does not thrive, and beer is the 
principal beverage. Turnips were cultivated in 
the Low Countries for more than a century before 
they were introduced in British agriculture, and 
the excellence of the Belgian carrot, and the con 
ditions of its successful cultivation, have been long 
duly appreciated and understood on our best farms. 
The colza-plant is allied to the cabbage, and pro 
duces an oleaginous seed from which is extracted 
the oil now in such general demand, and of which 
Belgium supplies about a third of our consumption. 


“The importance attached by Belgian farmers|One of the most important of Belgian productions 


is the beet-root, and the quantity of sugar which is 





nary triumph of industry over nature has been at-|annually made from it is enormous. All the varied 





lent under her exercise. If she should return here} tained by the combination of incessant labour with|products of Belgian agriculture are, however, 8 
again I should not wonder. It pleased her great] the most lavish expenditure of this fertilizing agent.!condary to that of flax, for which many of the 
Master to admit her in mercy to draw near him in| Such garden cultivation is of course only to be ob-|crops are considered chiefly as preparatives. 

humble supplication, to the affecting of many,—so| tained by garden labour: there is, however, much|gium is the country where the cultivation of this 
she came away from the meeting easier than I ex-|in the economy and application of liquid manure|plant is best understood, and for which the soil, by 
pected. Qn the whole, it was a good meeting.| which our farmers may yet turn to their profit.|reason of its careful preparation and the great 
After dinner we set off for Handsworth Woodhouse,| A great depth of soil is produced by the united|richness produced by incessant manuring, is pro 
in Yorkshire, a small village, fourteen miles, to visit| action of the plough and the spade. Mr. Burn in|bably the best adapted in Europe. Belgian flax 
our friend John Haslam. We spent the evening] his minute and careful delineation of Belgian agri-| appears to great advantage in the display of the 
pleasantly with him. He is ina loving, innocent,| culture, corrects a popular fallacy that throughout | agricultural productions of the country ip the In- 


childlike state, and although thereis a great defect in| Flanders the spade is alone used—that in fact,|ternational Exbibition. ‘This excellence is attaived 
his memory, be yet retains the best and most valua- 





Flemish and spade husbandry are equivalent terms.|only by extreme care. Flax is the cultivation of 
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ary importance on every well conducted farm. |constitction of Belgium to the lsritish ; but in its) hibition. Whether they equal those of Leeds and 
Fhe importation of Belgian flax into Great Britain|rcpres:niauve system it departs widely from that) Somersetshire, or of the Zollverein, and of Austria, 
amounted in 1860 to the value of 434,079/. model, Numbers form its basis, but the qualifica-| which is making rapid strides to perfection in this 
“Although small farms, and even patches of|tion of an elector is the annual payment of forty-| branch of industry, we must leave to the judgment 
ground that would be considered in England rather |two francs in direct taxation, and one deputy to/of those conversant with the manufacture and ex- 
as field allotments, form the general character of|each 40,000 inhabitants is the proportion fixed by| perienced in the trade. There is a branch of in- 
Belgian husbandry, there are in the western and |the constitution, The second chamber is elective,| dustry, in which Belgium possesses an undisputed 
porth-western provinces extensive and well watered |and is chosen by the same voters who elect the! superiority, namely, in the production of that won- 
plains, where agriculture is carried on upon 4 /first. derful fabric known as Brussels lace. The artistic 
jarger scale and with some of the most approved| “ The coal-fields and iron mines of Belgium have) taste and minute labour employed in this texture 
modern appliances. Most of the farms in this|made it a manufacturing country capable of com-|are amazing. The specimens which adorn the 
district are provided with straw-cutters, root-cut-|peting successfully with Great Britain in some of| Belgian department of the Exhibition have proba- 
ters, and oilcake crushers; and improved ploughs|the most important of its staples. Belgium is|bly never been surpassed. Fairy fingers seem to 
and threshing machines are gradually coming into| almost traversed from east to west by beds of} have woven tissues of surpassing beauty out of 
ue. As Belgium possesses peculiar facilities for}coal. The estimated extent of the western basin the lightest gossamer that floats on the summer 
the manufacture of farm machinery, it ought to be|alone is 222,400 acres. All varieties are found, | air. 
even better provided in that respect than most other|from anthracite to the richest gas coal. It has} ‘The cotton manufacture of Belgium has been 
countries. There is one peculiarity in Belgian ag-|been estimated that Belgium contains 140 work-|long in a deplorable state of depression. It has 
riculture which is highly characteristic of the peo-|able beds, the total thickness of which amounts to) felt, in common with our own, the inconvenience of 
ple, namely, the raising of simultaneous, or, as)/90 metres, or 296 feet. In 1860 the quantity|being deprived of cotton from America, but the 
they are termed, stolen crops on their farms.|raised was 9,610,895 tonnes, nearly equivalent to| loss has been in some degree met by the substitu- 
Thus, not content with obtaining alternate annualjour tons, of the estimated value of 107,127,282) tion of linen for cotton yarn in mixed fabrics. 
crops of cereals and roots, the Flemish farmer] francs, or about 4,285,080/. There were employed| This branch of national industry although highly 
often obtains two crops from the same soil in the|78,237 colliers, of whom 59,954 worked under-| protected, has long since ceased to show any real 
same year. With the flax he will sow, for instance,| ground. To raise this amount of coal, and pump) vitality ; nevertheless the relative advantages of 
carrots, and by careful manuring, weeding, hoeing,|the water from the pits, 783 steam engines were in| the Belgian producers, in light taxation and low 
and thinning, will obtain a valuable root crop, while|operation, representing a total force of 45,969| wages, are so decided that their manufactures, if 
the flax, or the hemp, or some other description of|horses. All the collieries of France did not pro-| really good, ought not to fear competition in any 
what are termed in Belgium the industrial plants,|duce, in 1859, more than 7,500,000 tons of coal,| market of the world. They are, however almost 
js arriving at maturity. There is a general desire|including lignite. The productive capability ofjeverywhere undersold. It needs but a glance at 
evinced throughout Belgium to improve the native| Belgium in coal, although small in proportion to our| the cotton fabrics of Belgium, as displayed in the 
cattle, through the introduction of the Durham|enormous produce (80,000,000 of tons in 1861,)) International Exhibition, to discover the cause of 
breed by enterprising proprietors, among whom|is, it will be seen, greater than that of France.| this disappointment. It is evident that, while other 
Baron Peers of Oostchamp, near Bruges, is the|Iron ore is almost equally abundant. Seraing,the| countries have rapidly advanced in the art of 
most eminent. Flemish stock is said to have in-|great manufactory for machinery, is one of the calico-printing, Belgium has stood still. Anything 
creased one-third in value by the system of crossiug| wonders, not of Belgium only, but of the world.| more unattractive than the cotton prints of Ghent 
with improved breeds. ‘The breeding and rearing|Coal mines are worked within its walls? iron ore|and other manufacturing towns of Flanders can 
of horses is also an important branch of business,|is raised and smelted; canals and railroads inter-|scareely be conceived; and when seen by the side 
and the prices obtained are increasing in pro-|secting the town in every direction, convey the rude| of Manchester goods, with their bright dyes and 
portion to the improvements effected. In no|materials from the mines to the forge, from the} tasteful patterns, they are positively repulsive. 
country in Europe is the attention of the rulers|forge to the workshop, and from the workshop the} The art of design has greatly contributed to diffuse 
more systematically directed to the encouragement) finished articles are transported to warehouses,|a taste for British cottons and muslins over the 
of agriculture. ‘The territorial divisions of the|or despatched direet to the countries for which|world. Nature has been imitated in her most 
kingdom have been taken advantage of for the pur-|they have been made. Iron rails are now being} brilliant colours and beautiful forms, to give variety 
pose of collecting and diffusing useful information.}made in large quantities for Russia and Spain,| and attractiveness even to the cheapest fabrics of 
A superior Council of Agriculture forms one of the| and thirty locomotives have recently been turned|our looms. The monopoly of the home market, 
departments of the State. A permanent commis-|out for the Saragossa railway by one firm, which) which the Belgian manufacturers have long pos- 
sion, composed of practical men nominated by the|has also contracted for supplying the whole rolling| sessed, must have made them indifferent to im- 
king, sits in each province, and reports annually|stock of the Russian line now in course of con-| provements in design; and the Flemish peasantry 
upon its agricultural condition and prospects. Each/|struction to the Sea of Azoff. Iron ore and manu-| having nothing better presented to them, buy of 
district possesses a committee which meets twice a|factured iron compose the principal exports of Bel-| necessity whatever is offered. The long monopoly 
year. Kvery successful experiment in cultivation} gium, and her natural advantages in these produc-|of the home, and during the incorporation of the 
is thus certain of being reported to the government, | tions, joined with the comparative lowness of wages|country with Holland, of the colonial trade, has 
and is immediately made generally known. ‘[his|and moderate taxation, make her a formidable rival| doubtless been one of the principal causes of this 
action of the state is well seconded by the intelli-|of England. In 1860 the manufactories of Liége| inferiority. 
gence of the people, who have established agricul-| turned out 563,279 stand of arms, of which 179,-| “The geographical position of Belgium not only 
tural societies throughout the country. A grand|000 were for troops, showing an increase over the| was the cause of its former commercial greatness, 
agricultural exhibition is held every five years at|preceding year of 80,512, occasioned chiefly by| but made it often the field on which the great 
Brussels, and prizes of considerable value are|the demand from Italy. ‘I'be value of the prodac-| powers of Europe brought their differences to the 
awarded. tions of the Liége gunsmiths for eleven months in| arbitrement of war. In close proximity to, or in 
“ Belgium is only one-eighth of the size of Eng-|the year 1861 is estimated at 15,638,000 francs.| actual contact with England, France, and Germany, 
land and Scotland, and one-third of the size of|The manufacture of arms is one of the most suc-|it forms the point of intersection of those three 
Ireland, yet on this small space it maintains a|cessful branches of Belgian industry. great states. The neutrality of Belgium has now 
population of 4,426,202, which is thus classed ac-| “The oldest industry of Belgium is her cloth|been made the condition of its independence. 
cording to the last census :— manufacture, in which she for a considerable pe-) Formerly, on the breaking out of a European war, 
Roman Catholics ‘ ‘ . 4,339,196 j|riod commanded the markets of Europe, and still|it was the unhappy fate of this country to be al- 
Protestants : ‘ ; ‘ 6,578 |maintains a respectable position. The looms of| most necessarily allied to one or the other of the 
Jews ° ° ‘ ° ° 1,336 | Verviers are now fully employed in supplying a| contending powers, and to have its harvests trodden 
Although almost the entire people are Roman|cheap uniform for both the Federal and Confeder-| under the foot and its soil saturated with the blood 
Catholics, religious equality is established by one of|ate armies of America. Belgium has attained alof their armies, in contests of which it seldom 
the fundamental laws of the state. ‘The constitu-|considerable development in cloth manufacture| knew the objects or cared for the results. A neu- 
tion of Belgium, indeed, may be said to be based|by carefully adapting its productions to foreign|trality, protected by Europe, now relieves it, as far 
Upon almost the broadest principles of liberalism.| markets. A manufacturer of Verviers recently ob-|as human arrangements can, from the possibility 
The liberty of the press, the right of petition, the|tained almost a monopoly of the American market] of again falling under a similar misfortuae. Two 
independence of the judges, the responsibility of|by sending out light and cheap cloths, fabricated| small states are thus exempt from the calamities of 
Ministers, the power of taxation, the dependence|to last only one season. ‘The productions of Ver-| war, and permitted to pursue without anxiety their 
of the army upon an annual vote, assimilate the|viers are well represented in the International Ex-| peaceful career, develop their natural resources, and 

































































































































enjoy their free institutions. The inviolability of| Royal, now, as formerly, cannot bow to any like- 
the Belgian territory is guaranteed. Exposed by |ness of men’s setting up, yet there must be a relig- 
its geographical position to the action of powerful jious travail for such as differ fromus, that they may 

be given to see the truth for themselves ; that so we 
of Switzerland by stupendous natural barriers; but|may all walk by the same rule, and mind the same 
in aid of its own manhood, it must rely chiefly on |thing, in the spirit of Jesus, “ bearing all things, be- 
those political and moral outworks which treaties | lieving all things, hoping all things.” It was the tes- 


neighbours, its independence is not secured like that 


afford, and on the integrity and good faith of the 

powers that have imparted to it a national existence. 

Belgium is not burthened with those responsibilities 

which weigh so heavily on greater states. The 

rivalries of nations need not greatly disturb its 

repose unless they should threaten its independence. 

This exemption from the perturbations of the ex- 

terior world may, perhaps, be felt at times as ir- 

reconcilable with political dignity; but such an| 
attribute might in a small state well be resigned 

for the solid advantages of peace, security and free- 
dom. Belgium will confer an important benefit on} 
the world if it should demonstrate, for the instruc- | 
tion of aspiring nationalities, that constitutional | 
monarchy is not only compatible with the most 
comprehensive liberty, but is its safest depository 
and its surest guardian.” 


a 
For “The Friend.” 


It becomes the duty of every seriously concerned 
Friend, to ponder well, and often very often, to 
wait upon the Lord, for light, help, and direction, 
at so important an era as this at which we have 
arrived ; and first seriously to examine whether we 
are living according to our high calling in Christ 
Jesus—“dead unto the world,” “but alive unto 
God.” If so, our hearts and affections are not en- 

rossed with earthly things, but our main desire is to 
be able truthfully to say with the Apostle, “ for me 
to live is Christ ;” thus we shall be truly “ Lights 
in the world,” lights that cannot be hid. This 
can only be accomplished by waiting for and re- 
ceiving of Christ’s holy anointing, which, from the 
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timony of one of our early Friends, that if only one 
in a meeting is gathered to Christ, the witness 
will be felt to go through the meeting, although a 
word be not spoken. So that I felt it my duty to 
endeavour to stir up my Friends who may read 
this, not to be cast down, not to be discouraged, 
but to follow the example of the Early Friends, 
in faithfulness, and in suffering; there is no 
other way. May you then my Friends, in larger 
meetings, seek to assist by every way the Spirit 
may be pleased to adopt, by epistle, ministry, 
and friendly correspondence, to help your breth- 
ren in less favored circumstances, in the true 
spirit of love, and not to stand aloof; neither 
fear the adversary, for this was never the way of 
true Friends, but seek to restore, (whatever you 
may have to go through for the T'ruth’s sake,) in 
the spirit of meekness, so shall you save yourselves 
and those youcommune with. ‘This must first be- 
gin in the church, and then it will spread in the 
nation. Instead of force and coercion, it will en- 
lighten and convince. But it is with me to add, 
that, if those whose more particular duty, this is ; 
those who stand as at the helm of affairs in society, 
refuse to do this, they may jeopardize themselves 
and others ; for this high spirit must fall, yet the 
Lord will be glorified by such as He will call as 
frem the highways and hedges, to follow and serve 
him. 8. C. 
East Shelby, Orleans Co., N. Y., 
Twelfth month, 1862. 





Barrenness of Palestine—Dr. Unger, the well- 


uniform testimony of holy scripture, He waiteth to|known naturalist of Vienna, has published an ac- 


bestow upon the truly sincere seeker ; for it is out of 
his fulness we may all receive, upon his own terms. 
Although it is the duty of all Friends to be desir- 
ous of being so situated, (if conformable with the 
Divine will,) as to be in close communion with such 
as are born of and live in or by the Spirit, and not to 
be surrounded by such only as are carnal, and 
mind chiefly carnal things, yet if placed in such 
circumstances, not of our own seeking, for earthly 
things, it becomes us then, as the Jews in Baby- 
lon, to seek the good of those among whom our 
lot may be cast. For it hath often pleased the 
Father that his children should be strewn “as a 
seed of life in the earth.” The responsibility of 
such is great, and they must necessarily constantly 
feel very dependant on the Most High for that wis- 
dom which is profitable to direct. ‘Truly consis- 
tent Friends are few, and it hath often appeared 


clear to my mind, that where the lot of such is| 


cast in larger or smaller meetings, instead of seek- 


count of the scientific result of two journeys which 
he undertook in 1858 and 1860 into Greece and 
the Ionian Islands. He devoted himself entirely 
to the botany of the country through which he 


'passed, including an inquiry into the fossil Flora 


of Eubea. The distinctive characters of the most 
remarkable new species that he found are delineated 
by the system of nature-printing, which is a good 
deal used upon the continent. He closes the work 
with an interesting chapter on the question whether, 
from a physical point of view, there is in Greece 
and the East a capacity for returning to its ancient 
|prosperity. By a full comparison of its ancient 
accounts with present facts, he arrrives at the con- 
clusion that there has been no essential change in 
the physical conditions of the country. But there 
is a very serious accidental change. So far as 
the mere forces of nature go, there is nothing to 
hinder Greece, Palestine, and Asia Minor from re- 





ing for something inconsistent in others, in order 
that they may be excused from their share of la- 
bour and travail, in the body, or as is the case in 
many places, to separate, and cause divisions ; when 
the same evils may again take root, and grow, and 
then another, and still again another separation 
take place, and yet no remedy found adequate to 


stop the progress of evil, it is rather the duty of 


faithful Friends, “to sigh, and when He bids, to 
cry ;” and to suffer, meekly, patiently and wil- 
lingly, until the Lord pleases to arise, who in his 
own time will scatter such as refuse to be gathered 
in Him. But as“ He willeth not that any should 
perish, but that al] should return to him and live,” 
so all they who are born of the incorruptible seed, 


turning to their old fertility. It has been destroyed 
by man, and could be restored by man. ‘I'he 
wholesale destruction of the woods has been the 
sole cause of the barrenness with which those coun- 
tries have been smitten. 


‘original cause. It is the goat. 








































The vast wood fires, kin- 
died partly by the hordes of invaders, who, in the 
course of centuries, have followed each other upon 
that soil, partly by the shepherds to gain fresh 
pastures, have gradually deprived the climate of its 
moisture, and the ground of its fertility. ‘The in- 
strument by which the barrenness of those regions 
is perpetuated is still more insignificant than its 
‘The ordinary ope- 
\rations of nature would, in the course of time, res- 
jtore the woods that have been destroyed, but for 
¢ the large number of goats the scanty population 
suffer long and are kind; and although the Seed/maintains. These have no pasture tolive on in 


summer, for the arid climate dries it up, and they 
consequently eat off the shoots of trees just springing 
out of the ground. But if, by the operation of any 
causes, the woods were ever to be suffered to grow 
again, Dr. Unger’s view is that fertility would re. 
turn, and the old prosperity of the Kast would be 
restored.— Saturday ew, | 





For “The Friend.” 

The Women’s Aid Association of Friends in 
Philadelphia, organized to alleviate the sufferin 
and improve the condition of the Freed Colored 
persons commonly called ‘ Contrabands,” havin 
nearly expended all the funds entrusted to them 
for the relief of these poor people, believe that the 
time has come to render to their friends a state- 
ment of the assistance afforded through their liber- 
ality. Since the first public appeal made in the 
spring of 1862, the treasurer has received the fol- 
lowing sums from the various quarters named. 

Account of the fund of the Women’s Aid Com- 
mittee of Friends, by S. W. Cope, Treasurer, to 
Twelfth mo. 18th, 1862. 

To cash received as follows, viz: 
From Friends of Philadelphia and its 

vicinity, including a few contributions 

from persons not connected with our 






















Society, $3,339.53 
From Friends of New Jersey, 137.56 
- ” Ohio, 68.00 
- - Indiana, 107.88 
. ” New York State, 131,82 
vs ™ Wilmington, Del., 95.00 
” ” New England, 67.50 
“ a Friend in England, 30.00 
‘¢ various other places, 101.00 
$4,078.29 
By cash paid as follows, 
For dry goods and shoes, $3,376.85 
“* making up garments, 211.72 
‘* meal and medicines, 47.63 
“ freight, boxes, Xc., 76.68 
$3,712.88 


Balance on hand $365.41 


Twelfth mo. 18th, 1862. 


The Committees appointed by the Association, 
have faithfully endeavoured to appropriate this 
money judiciously. The large amount of clothing 
to be prepared, rendered it necessary to procure 
some assistance in making up the garments, as it 
was impossible otherwise to do this with sufi- 
cient speed to meet the emergency of the demand 
upon them. 

The following statement, giving the number of 
garments made, and their destination, will show 
that it has been no small labour to prepare and 
forward the amount of relief furnished. The 
committee have received an ample return in the 
assurance from several quarters, that the articles 
sent by them were exactly what were needed. 

Garments made in the Third and 



























Fourth months, 1862, 2,500 

Garments made since Ninth month 
last, , : : . 2,119 
Total, 4,619 





Of these 2500, five boxes were sent to Port 
Royal, and to Leavenworth, Kansas, containing 
1400 garments; one box was sent to St. Simon’s Ie 
land, containing 30; one to Washington, containing 
200, in the Sixth month. One box to Washing: 
ton, in the Eighth month, containing 270 garments 
and bed-quilt. One box to Washington in the 
Ninth month, containing 270 garments and a piece 
of muslin, with groceries for the sick. One box of 
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medicine and one of clothing were sent to —_ 
ton in the Ninth month. One box of piece goods 
sent to Washington, Ninth month. Burlap suffi- 
cient for 50 beds, corn-meal, oatmeal, and rice sent 
to the sick at Hampton, also medicine, and a box 
of clothing, in which the last of the 2500 were 
sent. A box sent by Friends at Salem N. J., was 
forwarded to Hampton, also clothing sent from 
Newport, in Tenth month. Three bales and four 
poxes of clothing were sent to Hampton and Fort- 
ress Monroe, containing 6 pairs blankets and 6 
comfortables, groceries for the sick, and 311 gar- 
ments, new and second-hand, sent in the Tenth 
mo. 100 dollars worth of shoes and two more 
pieces of Burlap for beds, for Washington and 
Alexandria, in Eleventh month; 2 barrels of cloth- 
ing from Ohio; 600 pounds of clothing and 6 bar- 
rels Indian meal from Indiana, of which the larger 
proportion was sent to Fortress Monroe and neigh- 
bourhood, and part to Alexandria, in the Eleventh 
month. Six barrels Indian meal and three boxes 
from Indianapolis, with boxes prepared by us, 
amounting in all to 17 boxes and barrels, contain- 
ing 2 pieces of burlap, clothing (782 garments,) 
and shoes, sent to Alexandria, Fort Norfolk, Fort- 
ress Monroe and Craney Island, in the T'welfth 
month. 

The accompanying extracts from letters recently 
received from Alexandria and Fortress Monroe, 
will inform the friends of these afflicted people how 
wuch is still needed in this their extremity. Shall 
the labours of the Association cease while such 
need exists! Shall we have to meet the charge, “ I 
was naked and ye clothed me not?” 

Signed on behalf of the Association, 

Exiza C. Coxtins, Sec’y. 

Philadelphia, Twelfth month 22nd, 1862—Ex- 
tract from a letter from C. P. Day: 

“ Tyler’s House, Dec. 3d, 1862. 


“The boxes sent by you were distributed at|and more contented with his lot in life. Doubtless 


Craney Island and Norfolk. ‘There were so many 
suffering at those places, that C. B. Wilder and 
myself thought they were most needed there. 


“Your donations have been the most valuable|sad stories of their being compelled, under the 
of any sent to us, and have gone far to alleviate| whip, todo heavy and exhausting work when sick, 


the distress among the people. 


“We have responsible and earnest men now at|norance and thoughtlessness of those who have 
Craney Island, and hope soon to have some one at|them in care. 


work at Fort Norfolk and Suffolk. May God 
bless you for your generosity |” 
“Tyler’s House, Dec. 10th, 1862. 


“ At Fort Norfolk there are 690 contrabands, 


mostly women and children, in charge of Captain 
Dawson. I think he is humane, and will prove a 
trusty man to distribute anything sent to them. 
“The men are mostly away at work, in Govern- 
ment service. ‘The women and children are in a 
dreadful condition. I talked with the women. They 


told me they had had no clothing for four months. | 
They have cut up their blankets to make frocks for | 


their children, and now they have no covering nor 
thoes. ‘There were quite a number lying sick on 
the soft side of a plank, with an old tent thrown 


over them. No fire, except such as was made on! 


the open ground before them, so that the smoke from 
the fire came right in the faces of the sick ones. 
“Such wretchedness it has not been my lot to 
Witness before. They told us they expect to go to 
Craney Island before long. They have a school 
taught by a contraband. He has some sixty 
scholars, about half of whom can read. They 
need primary books.” 
From A. Gladwyn. 
“ Alexandria, Dec. 12th, 1862. 
“The two boxes and bags sent by your Society, 
_Mtived in good order. ‘The contents are very weil 
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|adapted to the necessities of the poor ones, and will| been sufficiently careful to inculcate: a spirit of 


‘be faithfully distributed. Many have been this| peace and goodwill in their intercourse with each 
‘morning, and could you see and hear the thanks on| other, to teach the lessons of love even to enemies, 
their reception, I know it would abandantly repay|in their families, and to enforce the christian pre- 
you for your labour and expenditure on their be-|cept, “To live peaceably with all men,” throughout 
half. Could some clothing for boys and girls of a/the sphere over which their influence extends. 
jlarger size be sent, much suffering might be relieved,| One cause for this—and it is a cause that has 
\Bed covering of some sort is very much needed./done much harm in other ways—has been the 
\Old quilts would be of much use as they are} opinion sedulously inculcated by many persons pro- 
warmer than a single blanket. Much sickness pre-| fessing to be peace-men, that there is a peculiarity 
vails among them.” about our civil war, which renders it less opposed 
“We have about completed the organization of| to the benign spirit and precepts of the gospel, than 
a Society for sewing, which is to mect every Sat-| other wars; so that those who conscientiously be- 
urday, for the purpose of learning.” lieve that ordinary warfare is contrary to the 
Any old quilts or bed covering of any descrip-| teachings and commands of Christ, may neverthe- 
tion, if left at Alfred H. Love’s, 212 Chestnut St.,| less consistently sanction the gigantic effort to put 
will be promptly forwarded. down rebellion by armies and fleets, constantly en- 
-—++— gaged in the destruction of human life, and the in- 
Influence of Sunlight upon Stock.—How few,| fliction of whatever suffering they may be able to 
even for a moment, are willing to give this subject} bring on all opposed to them. We venture to say, 
the attention it deserves. ‘I'o suppose that an ani-| there can nothing be found in the New Testament 
mal confined in a dark, damp, unventilated stable|to authorize or support such a notion, ‘This, 
will thrive, and be able to yield the same profit) as well as all other wars, has its origin in the evil 
that it would if occupying a place the reverse of| justs of man’s unregenerate heart; it is carried on 
these, is to suppose an impossibility. Disease,| in the same murderous and vindictive spirit; and 
though it may not at first be apparent to the eye,|its battle fields have lacked none of the direful 
is, nevertheless, doing its work, and in some way] passions and horrid carnage which have marked 
will make itself felt to the loss of the owner. all others, as the scenes of Satan's work and tri- 
Hogs that have their pens so made that the sun- umph, and rendered them revolting to the chris- 
light can be freely admitted, thrive better and are | tian rightly imbued with the meek and loving 
more easily fattened than when confined in pens| Spirit of his Master. That Master's commands to 
where the rays of the sun never penetrate. So with/« Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do 
horses, Serious diseases are engendered from badly} good to them that hate you, and pray for them 
constructed stables. The horse is fond of fresh air} which despitefully use you and persecute you;” 
and light, and his stable should be provided with) that “ All things whatsoever ye would that men 
the means of thorough ventilation and the admis-| should do to you, do you even so to them,” are bind- 


sion of the sun’s rays. He enjoys these quite as ing on his disciples under all circumstances, and 
much as his master, and it seems thoughtless and fully forbid our present war, as they do every 
cruel to deprive so good a servant of that which| other, 
costs nothing, but yet serves to make him happier! Some of the younger members of our religious 
Society, have been deluded by the erroneous opinion 
referred to, into an active support of the war, and 
are liable to lose their right of membership there- 
for; but have all others, from whom we might ex- 
pect more consistency and firmness, been sufficiently 
careful not to sancticn or palliate it indirectly, by 
the expression of their opinions, their hopes or 
their wishes, relative to its conduct or its events? 
It is so natural, when speaking of its immediate or 
more remote causes, its wicked initiation, and the 
unjust and unfounded accusations of the rebels ; 











































animals, like men, have their gloomy days, in which 
things are turned topsy-turvy ; and could their feel- 
ings be expressed in words we doubtless should bear 


and of being deprived of comforts through the ig- 


If any one doubts that sunlight has a beneficent 
influence on health and spirits, let him compare his 
feelings during a long term of cloudy, wet weather, 
and then again, when every day is pleasant with 
warm, bright sunshine. ‘he difference, we think, 
will be observable, at least with most persons.— 
Dairy Farmer. 
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of slavery through its agency, to use expressions 
that imply its being unavoidable, or expedient; 
forgetting that all war. prevents the extension of 
the kingdom of Christ, and that the plea of neces- 
sity for our government engaging in this, is a con- 
fession of disbelief on the part of the nation, and a 
consequent absence of faith and trust in the over- 
ruling providence of that omniscient and almighty 
Being, who has promised to those who unreservedly 
obey his law, that He will cause all things to work 
together for their good. 

How deeply is the nation now feeling the reverse 
of this providential overruling for its good. War 
continues to prove its evil origin and its unchristian 
character, by the sad effects it produces on all the 
prime interests of the community. Its enormous 
cost, and the necessary financial changes and ex- 
pedients it requires, soon make fearful inroads on 
property, whether fixed.or moveable. The usual 
productive employments of the industrious and en- 
terprising are greatly crippled, or entirely destroyed. 
The mechanic arts, little called for in the prosecu- 
tion of peaceful labour, are neglected, or busied in 
contriving and fabricating new, and more deadly 
weapons, for destroying human life; while com- 





TWELFTH MONTH 27, 1862. 





We cannot but believe there are thousands 
among our fellow countrymen who deeply lament 
the deplorable strife, which, for nearly two years, 
ihas been carried on between parties once united in 
the same commonwealth, but occupying different 
sections of our favoured land; producing such an 
abundant harvest of death, of bloodshedding, and 
of misery; and who in their sore distress and their 
fervent love for their suffering country, are often 
ready to query—as did Abner of Joab, when a 
similar fratricidal war was desolating the Israel- 
ites—“ Shall the sword devour forever? Knowest 
thou not that it will be bitterness in the latter end? 
how long shall it be ere thou bid thy people return 
from following their brethren?” But it is to be 
feared that all, of even such as these, have not 





or when contemplating the hoped for termination ~ 
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merce is abandoned or restrained by well grounded 
fears of captured vessels and burning cargoes. 
With these inevitable impoverishments, it must 
needs be that the monetary pulse will beat fever- 
ishly, and by its sudden elations and depressions, 
prevent any one knowing from day to day the true 
value of the property he possesses. Such are the 
ordinary effects of war upon the material interests 
of a nation. But what words can set forth the 
awful loss in life and health to the combatants; 
the agonizing sufferings of the maimed and crip- 
pled; the heart-rending sorrow of the bereaved ; 
and above all, the wide spread wickedness and 
moral degradation, which are inseparable from 
war. It is impossible for it to continue long, with- 
out loosing the bands of society, and convulsing 
the springs which have heretofore kept it in health- 
ful action. The military spirit gains the ascendency ; 
and all history teaches, that notwithstanding there 
may be loud boasts of national glory, its true is- 
sues are national disaster, and the home-felt retri- 
bution which nations, like individuals, always in- 
voke by the persistent violations of the divine laws. 

If things are viewed in their true light, no one 
can say that our beloved country in its present 
struggle, is escaping these mighty evils, nor that 
they are not rapidly accumulating in it, Is it not 
then the part of true patriotism, of wisdom, and of 
christian faithfulness, to maintain inviolably, and in- 
culeate unceasingly in life and conversation, the 
principles of peace, of forgiveness and of good-will? 
Especially are Friends called on, in this day of 
our country’s suffering and distress, to show forth 
the excellency and the practical efficacy of the 
principles they profess, by abstaining from every- 
thing that countenances war or appears like exult- 
ing in its achievements; and by manifesting that 
christian love which enables the heart to desire the 
good of all; of even our enemies. Were we all 
earnestly to seek to have our spirits clothed with 
this divine love, this heavenly charity, we would 
daily and hourly feel a lively concern for the re- 
moval from ourselves and from the hearts of the 
people, of everything opposed to its benign reign; 
and our own individual and united prayers would 
enter into the ears of Him who has all power, and 
might, in his unmerited mercy, move him to stay 
the deadly conflict now going on, and bless our 
country by healing its distracting divisions, and re- 
moving the causes of its sectional strife. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forpign.—Liverpool dates to the 6th inst. The Eng- 
lish Government has ordered to be furnished, as soon as 
possible, 1,200 miles of cable, to complete telegraphic 
communication with India. - 

The French Government has concluded contracts for 
the supply of the army in Mexico for two years, from 
which a prolonged occupation of that country is in- 
ferred. The cotton famine distress in France was in- 
creasing in severity. 

The Daily News replies to the Times’ editorial on the 
horrors of President Lincoln’s Emancipation scheme, 
and quotes evidence to show that its predicted horrors 
are purely imaginary, and that the slaves will make a 
better use of their freedom. The stock of cotton in 
Liverpool amounted to 264,000 bales, including 20,000 
American. Sales of the week, 53,000 bales, New Or- 
leans fair, 26d.; middling uplands, 22d. The Manches- 
ter advices were favorable, prices having an advancing 
tendency. Breadstuffs very dull, with a slight decline 
in prices. Consols, 924. 

Unitep Srates.—Affairs in Washinglon.—Caleb B. 
Switb, at present Secretary of the Interior, has been 
nominated by the President to the U. S. Senate, for the 
vacant seat in the Supreme Court of the United States. 
A majority of the Republican senators, in caucus, having 
declared a want of confidence on their part in William 
H. Seward, Secretary of State, and having appointed a 
committee to wait on the President, and request him to 
remodel his Cabinet, the Secretary of State on the same 
day, sent to the President his resignation, and requested 


that it might be immediately accepted. Chase, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, has, it is said, also offered 
his resignation. Great dissatisfaction prevailed on ac- 
count of the late disastrous defeat of the Federal forces at 
Fredericksburg. The U. 8. Senate have directed a com- 
mittee to inquire into the facts and circumstances relat- 
ing to it. Senator Wilkinson’s bill for the removal of 
the several bands of Sioux Indians, assigns them a new 
reservation near the Missouri river, sufficient to give 
eighty acres ofgood agricultural lands to each individual, 
and appropriates one hundred thousand dollars for their 
removal. It provides that the old reservation shall be 
sold for the benefit of the tribe, and that the individuals 
who sought to prevent the recent massacres shall be al- 
lowed to remain, and retain 160 acres each. Senator 
Rice’s bill in aid of a canal to connect the Minnesota 
and Red River of the north, grants for such purpose a 
million of acres of Minnesota lands, besides the canal 
right of way of 200 feet in width. The army bill re- 
ported from the Committee on Ways and Means, to the 
House of Representatives, appropriates $731,000,000 for 
the year ending Sixth month 30th, 1864. Later des- 
patches state that President Lincoln was decidedly 
averse to any changes in his cabinet at this time, and had 
prevailed upon Secretary Seward to retain the post he 
now holds. Secretary Chase has the confidence of all 
the Republican Senators ; next to Seward, they desired 
the withdrawal of Blair, the Post Master General. 

Virginia. —On the night of the 15th inst., Gen. Burn- 
side’s army evacuated Fredericksburg, and retreated to 
the north bank of the Rappahannock. A high wind with 
rain, enabled the troops to cross unobserved by the 
rebels. On the 17th, Gen. Lee sent a flag of truce, with 
a request that Gen. Burnside would send over a suffi- 
cient force to bury the dead. This service was accom- 
plished by the evening of next day, when the truce ter- 
minated. The rebel loss in the great battle was com- 
paratively small, from the fact that their troops were 
protected by entrenchments, rifle pits, and stone walls. 
Their aggregate of killed, wounded, and missing, does 
not appear to have exceeded 3,000 men. An official 
statement makes the losses of the U.S. army as follows, 
killed, 1128; wounded, 9105; missing, 2078, total, 
12,311. Thearmy is now encamped on the same ground 
it previously occupied. Gen. Burnside on the 19th inst., 
addressed a letter to the General-in-Chief, giving his 
reasons for moving the army of the Potomag across the 
Rappahannock, and for making the attack which re- 
sulted so disastrously to his forces. He assumes the 
whole responsibility, and states that the entire move- 
ment was left in his hands without any orders, and that 
it was rather against the opinion of the President, the 
Secretary of War, and Gen. Halleck, that he decided to 
move from Warrenton to Fredericksburg. He says the 
surgeons report an unusually large proportion of slight 
wounds, only 1630 being so severe as to require hospi- 
tal treatment. 

The West and South West.—The battle at Prairie Grove, 
Arkansas, was even more sanguinary than was at first 
supposed, the rebel loss amounting to upwards of 3000 
men. Of the Federal troops, 995 were killed or wounded, 
Gen. Hindman retreated with his infantry across the 
Arkansas river, the rebel cavalry still remaining on the 
north side. About 600 of his men had deserted to the 
U. S. army. Gen. Hovey’s expedition, which invaded 
Mississippi, has returned to Helena, Ark., and the army 
of Gen. Sherman, has returned to Memphis, Tenn. Gen. 
Grant remained at Oxford, Miss., with his forces. The 
main rebel army was in the vicinity of Grenada. The 
whole force of the rebels in Tennessee is estimated at 
70,000, of these, 25,000 were at Murfreesboro, and their 
outposts were about eleven miles from Nashville. There 
has been some fighting near Corinth, and in several 
other localities. Three hundred rebel cavalry have sur- 
rendered themselves voluntarily, refusing to serve longer 
in the Southern army. The U.S. gun boat Cairo, when 
on the Mississippi, below the mouth of the Yazoo river, 
was blown up by a torpedo, sunk intheriver. None of 
the crew were injured, but the boat and armament were 
destroyed. 

North Carolina.—The town of Plymouth, N. C., was 
attacked last week by a party of rebels, who surprised 
and routed the small garrison of U. 8. troops. The re- 
bels held the town an hour and a half, during which time 
they burned about three-fourths of the houses. King- 
ston, N. C., was taken by the Federal forces on the 14th 
inst., after a severe engagement. Eleven pieces of ar- 
tillery and 500 rebels were taken prisoners. About 200 
of the U. S. troops were killed or wounded. Goldsboro, 
N.C., was attacked on the 16th ; according to a rebel 
despatch from Wilmington, the U. S. forces were re- 
pulsed with heavy loss. 

Southern Items.—The following are gleaned from rebel 


papers. The Chattanooga Banner is alarmed at Union 
demonstrations. It says the enemy is in motion every- 
where. The great programme that has been in prepa. 
ration so long for crushing the rebellion would seem to 
have begun. Thus far success has crowned our arms ; 
but great battles are still impending. It says partieg 
from Marfreesboro’ on the 18th, report rebel lines stil} 
advancing on Nashville. Beauregard is expecting an 
attack on Charleston by land and water. Pemberton’s 
army was at Grenada on the 12th inst.; Price’s was six 
miles west. Tilghman’s division was six miles east, 
Van Dorn’s headquarters were at Grenada. Captured 
letters establish the fact that The Nashville Union news. 
paper is owned, partly, by rebels in the Southern army, 
and that the profits of the Government printing done at 
that office go to the benefit of the rebels. Governor 
Harris has contracted with parties at Saltville, Va., for 
the delivery of 500 bushels of salt daily, to be distributéd 
equally to that part of Tennessee within rebel lines, ac. 
cording to population and necessities, each county to 
appoint a distributing agent. The cost is to be $2.75 
per bushel, transportation and costs of sacks to be 
added. 

Pennsylvania.—The balance in the State Treasury on 
the 30th ult., was $2,172,844. The more important 
payments were as follows; for interest on loans, $2,- 
206,395 ; military expenses, $483,432 ; expenses of Goy- 
ernment, $413,804 ; commissioners of the sinking fund, 
$427,881; United States direct tax, $350,000 ; common 
schools, $257,199 ; penitentiaries and houses of refuge, 
$108,006; charitable institutions, $123,956; Farmers 
High School, $21,295 ; other schools, $7,000. The bal- 
ance in the Treasury at the commencement of the year 
was $1,551,605 ; the receipts from taxes, licenses and 
duties, amounted to $3,496,285 ; from the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company for ‘“ Commutation of the tax on ton- 
nage,” $360,000, and payment of bond No. 5, $100,000, 
and from the United States Government, $605,740. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 330. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 253. 

The Banks’ Expedition.—It is now stated that the ex- 
pedition which recently left New York, is destined for 
Ship Island, near the mouth of the Mississippi, to ope- 
rate against Mobile. 

The Markets, §c.—The exports from New York last 
week, amounted to $4,987,791, the imports to $2,500,- 
292. The stock markets have been dull the last week, 
with a small decline in U. S. Government securities, 
The following were the quotations for grain on the 22d 
inst. Philadelphia —Prime red wheat, $1.48; white, 
$1.65 a $1.88; rye, 95 cts. a 98 cts.; old yellow corn, 
87 cts.; new, 75 cts. a 77 cts.; oats, 41 cts. a 42 ets.; 
barley, $1.33; clover seed, $6.00 a $6.50. New York, 
—Chicago spring wheat, $1.20 a $1.28; winter red, 
$1.40 a $1.42; white Genesee, $1.65; rye 93 cts. a 96 
cts.; barley, $1.13 a $1.25; yellow corn, 76 cts. a 78 
cts. ; oats, 69 cts. a 72 cts. 


RECEIPTS. ‘ 


Received from Jno. G. Sargent, Agt., England, £4. Is., 
for subscriptions received by him; from Chas. Cooper, 
Pa., $2, vol. 35; from Josiah M. Reeve, N. J., $2, vol. 35. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician and Superintendent,—Josnua H. Wortsine- 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Exuis, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 724 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


NOTICE. 


A well qualified Female Teacher wishes a school. Not 
particular as to location. For information inquire at 
the office of “ The Friend.” 
a, 

Disp, in New York City, on the 3rd of Twelfth mo. 
Martua W., wife of Edward Cromwell, in the thirty-fifth 
year of her age; also, on the 6tb of Twelfth mo., RacH&h 
T., wife of Henry Q. Mack, in the twenty-ninth year of 
her age, daughters of the late Wm. Birdsall, and mem- 
bers of New York Monthly Meeting. R 

——, onthe 23rd of Tenth month last, at her rest- 
dence, Woodbury, N. J., Racnet R. Crark, a member 
of the religious Society of Friends, in the eighty-sixth 
year of her age. 
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WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. _ 





